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Abstract 

Student retention rate has been a major concern for tertiary institutions around the world since the establishment 
of formal education. Generally speaking, not every student completes his or her study program. Although 
students fail to graduate for different reasons, some of them choose to voluntarily withdraw from their study 
programs. This might affect the image of the tertiary institutions in many different ways including their academic 
reputation and financial plans. To deal with such critical issue, there is a need for strategies and plans that are 
based on the findings of scientific research. The literature of student retention in higher education is rich of the 
theoretical models and empirical studies that gained consideration among researchers and educators over the last 
four decades. Therefore, some of these studies and theoretical models were comprehensively reviewed and 
discussed. The purpose of this is to provide researchers, educators and policy makers with a background to this 
issue and the latest strategies and techniques that help them deal with it as well as to find the common patterns 
and themes of the mostly reported student attrition factors. 
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1. Introduction 

Student attrition has been one of the most a critical issues in higher education for long time. Low student 
retention rates might affect tertiary institutions in many different aspects including their academic and financial 
plans. Thus, it is important to deal with such critical issue through strategies and plans that are based on the 
findings of scientific research. Moreover, it is essential for the educators and policy makes who seek solutions 
for such a problem to have an understanding of the background of the student retention phenomenon and the 
most frequent factors that lead students to leave their study programs. The literature of student retention in 
higher education is rich of the theoretical models and empirical studies that gained consideration among 
researchers and educators over the last four decades. This paper gives a comprehensive review of the highly cited 
and adopted studies and theoretical models of student retention in higher education. It does so by giving a 
historical background of student retention studies and models, trace their development over the past four 
decades, presents, review the major conceptual and theoretical models in the literature of student retention in 
higher education, and discuss their limitations. 

2. Historical Background of Student Retention Studies 

Although the student attrition phenomenon has been a major concern for educational institutions and educators 
since the establishment of the formal education system (Habley, Bloom, & Robbins, 2012; Seidman, 2005; Tinto, 
1993), theoretical models arising from the systematic study of the phenomenon were not developed until the 
early 1970s (Berger, Ramirez, & Lyon, 2012). Berger et al. (2012, p. 13) divided the development of student 
retention studies chronologically into nine eras, as listed in Table 1. These eras start from the prehistory of 
student retention, when retention was not considered as an issue because graduating was not the goal of students, 
and continue to the current era, in which the theoretical and conceptual foundations of the phenomenon have 
been established and the implications set. 

Further, Berger et al. (2012) divided these eras into two main categories. In the first category, they grouped all 
the eras before the 1960s (four eras) together, as they share a lack of a systematic approach towards student 
retention. The second category includes the last five eras, starting from the 1960s and continuing until the 
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present. The authors argued that during this period, student retention become a global concern and consequently 
systematic and theoretical studies were developed. 

Table 1. Eras of the development of student retention studies 

Era 

Period 

Retention Prehistory 

1600s-mid- 1800s 

Evolving towards retention 

Mid-1800s-1900 

Early developments 

1900-1950 

Dealing with expansion 

1950s 

Preventing dropout 

1960s 

Building theories 

1970s 

Managing enrolment 

1980s 

Broadening horizons 

1990s 

Early twenty-first century 

Current and future trends 


3. Development of Student Retention Theoretical Models 

Before 1970, various attempts were made to study the student attrition phenomenon (Bayer, 1968; Campbell & 
Fiske, 1959; Feldman & Newcomb, 1969; Marks, 1967; Marsh, 1966; Panos & Astin, 1968; Summerskill, 1962). 
Flowever, the focus of these studies was principally on the characteristics of individual students, rather than on 
their interactions with college environments. The student attrition phenomenon was often explained in terms of 
the students’ characteristics, personal attributes and shortcomings (Berger et al., 2012; Flabley et ah, 2012; 
Spady, 1970, 1971; Tinto, 1993, 2006). According to Berger et ah (2012), previous studies “had been grounded 
in psychology rather than sociology” (p. 18). Moreover, as Spady (1970) noted, these studies lacked “theoretical 
and empirical coherence ... conceptual clarity, methodological rigor, complexity of design, breadth, and analytic 
sophistication ... definite theoretical basis” (p. 64). He concluded his review of the student retention literature 
before 1970 with the assertion that the absence of what he called an “analytical-explanatory category” is 
“unfortunate and glaring” (Spady, 1970, p. 64). 

During the late 1960s and the 1970s, systematic studies and attempts to conceptualise retention frameworks that 
included the notion of the student-college relationship became more common (Bayer, 1968; Bean, 1980; 
Feldman & Newcomb, 1969; Marsh, 1966; Panos & Astin, 1968; Spady, 1970, 1971; Terenzini & Pascarella, 
1977; Tinto, 1975). According to Berger et al. (2012), by 1970, the era of building retention theories had begun, 
largely with William’s (1971) work, “ Dropouts from Higher Education: An Interdisciplinary Review and 
Synthesis This was the first sociological student retention model. According to Spady, there are two systems in 
each college (academic and social) and at least two factors in each system that influence a student’s decision to 
withdraw: grades and intellectual development in the academic system and normative congruence and friendship 
support in the social system. After Spady’s work, later studies and models took into account the nature of 
students’ institutional relationships. By the 1970s, the introduction of the term “retention” to describe student 
persistence included the concept that institutions shared responsibility in influencing students’ decisions 
regarding “dropping out” (Habley et al., 2012). 

Since then, many student retention studies have been conducted and theoretical models have been developed, 
such as Tinto’s Institutional Departure Model (1975, 1993), Bean’s Student Attrition Model (1980, 1982), the 
Student-Faculty Informal Contact Model (Pascarella, 1980), Astin’s Student Involvement Model (1984), the 
Non-traditional Student Attrition Model (Bean & Metzner, 1985) and the Student Retention Integrated Model 
(Cabrera, Nora, & Castaneda, 1993). Some of these theoretical models are reviewed in this paper. 

3.1 Theoretical and Conceptual Roots of Student Retentions Models 

While the theoretical and conceptual backgrounds of the student retention models are varied, the authors of the 
most distinguished student retention models of the last four decades, Spady, Tinto and Bean point to three 
famous theories or conceptual theoretical sources as having inspired their work. These are the suicide theory 
(Durkheim, 1951) from the field of sociology, the theoretical views of the rites of passage in tribal societies (Van 
Gennep, 1960) from the field of social anthropology and the concept of labour turnover from the field of human 
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resources (Price, 1977). 

First, most of the psychological and sociological student retention theories and models developed after 1970 
have their roots in Durkheim’s famous work, “Suicide" (Durkheim, 1951). According to Durkheim, suicide can 
be attributed to the individual’s lack of social and intellectual integration into the social life of his or her society. 
This is the linking point, according to the early student retention models (Spady, 1970, 1971; Tinto, 1975), 
between suicidal behaviour and student attrition behaviour. Tinto (1993) argued that, although dropping out from 
a higher education institution is not necessarily equivalent to failing, there are some similarities with the process 
of suicide in the sense that both behaviours can be thought of as a form of voluntary withdrawal from a particular 
society. He stated that “there are enough intriguing analogies between the two situations” (Tinto, 1993, p. 99). 
This adoption of the views of suicide theory in the study of the student attrition phenomenon was first introduced 
by Spady (1971). It was the foundation of his pioneer work “Dropouts from Higher Education: Toward an 
Empirical Model 

Moreover, the famous and most cited student retention model of Tinto (1993) relied partially on Van Gennep’s 
(1960) study of the rites of passage in tribal societies from the field of social anthropology. In this work. Van 
Gennep described the three stages of separation, transition and incorporation as phases of transmission of 
relationships between succeeding groups (Elkins, Braxton, & James, 2000; Tinto, 1987, 1993). Tinto (1993) 
utilised this concept of rites of passage to explain “the longitudinal process of student persistence in college” (p. 
94). He argued that, in the first phase, college students have to “separate” themselves from their old communities 
to allow for the adoption of the norms and behaviour of their new ones. In the next phase, college students 
“transition” towards the final stage of incorporation within the norms of the new community. Finally, in the third 
phase, after successfully separating themselves from the norms and behaviours of their old communities, 
students become integrated in the new societies of their colleges. The adoption of Van Gennep’s theoretical 
views is discussed in more detail later in this paper. 

Another theoretical foundation of student attrition studies derived from the studies of turnover in work 
organisations; particularly from the works of Price (1977) and Price and Mueller (1981). The Student Attrition 
Model of Bean (1980) was the first model to adopt this concept. Employee turnover in work organisations is 
defined as “the degree of individual movement across the membership boundary of a social system” (Price, 
1977, p. 4). According to Bean (1980), student attrition is analogous to employee turnover and both employees 
and students leave for similar reasons. In both processes, organisational determinant variables play a vital role 
due to their effect on satisfaction, which is a major predictor of employee and student retention. Finally, while 
the “pay” variable is seen as one of the most important predictors of employee turnover in work organisations, 
Bean claimed that student Grade Point Average (GPA), development, institutional quality and practical value are 
the equivalent predictors in the education system. 

Certainly, other studies have been built on psychological, sociological and economic views different to those 
outlined above. These studies are discussed later in this paper. 

3.2 Types of Student Retention Theoretical Models 

For a long time, student retention studies and explanations relied heavily on physiological views that emphasised 
the role of the personality, abilities and motivation of individual students (Tinto, 1993). The main focus of such 
studies was on the individual students’ personal attributes and shortcomings (Berger et al., 2012; Habley et al., 
2012; Spady, 1970, 1971; Tinto, 1993) and many were labelled as psychological studies (Tinto, 1993, 2006). 
However, since the emergence of new trends in the field beginning in the 1970s, student retention theoretical 
models and studies have been classified in the literature under various categories based on the perspective being 
taken; for example, psychological, sociological, organisational, environmental, interactional and economic 
(Braxton, 2000; Braxton & Hirschy, 2005; Habley et al., 2012; Tinto, 1993). 

However, scholars have disagreed in their classification of the perspectives in the student retention theories 
literature. While Habley et al. (2012) classified retention studies under psychological, cultural, sociological, 
organisational and economic theoretical perspectives, Tinto (1993) labelled the last three perspectives as variants 
of what he called the environmental perspective. According to Tinto, the environmental theories are those that 
emphasise the role of factors other than the individual (psychological) characteristics of the students on their 
behaviours within their academic institutions. Often, however, the psychological and sociological perspectives 
seem to be the umbrella categories under which most student retention models fall. 

The psychological theories, as noted above, attribute student attrition to the shortcoming and weaknesses of the 
student him or herself. Tinto (1993) criticised this view, as it ignores the impact of students’ institutional and 
social context on their persistence. He argued that, while psychological theories claim that student attrition can 
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be reduced by improving students’ skills or narrowing the initial selection process to target only those students 
who are academically suited to the given institution, there is no evidence to support such claims. Examples of 
psychological studies are the theoretical models of Astin (1984) and Bean and Eaton (2002). 

In contrast to the psychological perspective, the sociological theories have been concerned with individuals’ 
attributes and their positions within the wider context of their academic institutions and their society, such as in 
terms of social status and race (Tinto, 1993). Many of the studies in the literature that have looked beyond the 
individual attributes of non-persister students can be classified as sociological. According to Habley et al. (2012), 
the sociological theories “have been the dominant retention construct for the last forty years” (p. 20). However, 
Tinto (1993) suggested that the underlying perspectives of these theories vary according to the social theories 
from which they derive. 

While, as mentioned, the psychological and sociological perspectives dominate the field, another perspective that 
is sometimes taken is the organisational perspective. This perspective focuses on the impact on student retention 
of the organisation of the tertiary institution, such as the administrative system, facilities, resources and number 
of faculty (Tinto, 1993). Examples of this perspective are the studies of Bean (1980, 1982, 1983). In addition, 
there is the economic perspective, which, as suggested by the name, takes the view that students weigh the cost 
of their persistence in their study programs against the benefits (Habley et al., 2012; Tinto, 1993). These costs 
include, as stated by Habley et al. (2012), the indirect cost of “the time and energy’” that students devote to 
external commitments along with the commitments of the college itself. Examples of this perspective are the 
works of Manski and Wise (1983) and John and Asker (2003). 

Finally, there is the unique interactional perspective of Tinto’s paradigmatic Model of Institutional Departure 
(1975, 1993). This perspective explores the longitudinal interactions between individuals’ attributes, societies 
and academic institutions within the constructs and settings of all other perspectives. Tinto (1993) describes the 
model he built upon this perspective as seeking “to explain how interactions among different individuals within 
the academic and social systems of the institution and the communities which comprise them lead individuals of 
different characteristics to withdraw from that institution prior to degree completion” (p. 113). 

4. Major Student Retention Theoretical Models 

Having briefly presented a historical review on the development of student retention studies and the theoretical 
and conceptual roots and types of these studies, this section turns to a discussion of the leading student retention 
theoretical models of the last four decades as reported in the literature. These theoretical models have been cited 
and examined in many recent empirical studies and are usually considered as providing the conceptual 
foundations for many studies and assisting in understanding the explanations and interpretations of the findings 
of the citing and other studies. 

The models reviewed in this section are the six most-cited student retention theoretical models as appeared in the 
available literature. These theoretical models are the Undergraduate Dropout Process Model (Spady, 1970, 
1971), the Institutional Departure Model (Tinto, 1975, 1993), the Student Attrition Model (Bean, 1980, 1982), 
the Student-Faculty Informal Contact Model (Pascarella, 1980), the Non-traditional Student Attrition Model 
(Bean & Metzner, 1985) and the Student Retention Integrated Model (Cabrera et al., 1993). They are presented 
chronologically according to their publication dates. 

4.1 The Undergraduate Dropout Process Model (Spady, 1970, 1971) 

Many authors and researchers in the student retention field considered the Undergraduate Dropout Process 
Model of William (1970, 1971) as the first theoretical and systematic model in the literature of student retention 
(Berger et al., 2012; Habley et al., 2012). Moreover, Berger et al. (2012) claimed that this work largely began the 
era of building retention theories. Only after Spady’s work did student retention studies and models begin to take 
into account the impact of student-college relationships on the student retention phenomenon. 

In two consecutive years, Spady (1970, 1971) published his pioneer sociological works: “Dropouts from Higher 
Education: An Interdisciplinary’ Review and Synthesis and Dropouts from Higher Education: Toward an 
Empirical ModeF. In these two works, Spady presented and revised his model of the undergraduate dropout 
process that has since became the foundation for recent developments in the student retention field. This model 
was the first student retention model to link the process of student attrition to Durkheim’s Suicide Theory 
concept of social integration. This idea has gone on to be widely adopted in student retention studies and models, 
including the most cited and tested model of Tinto (Berger et al., 2012; Durkheim, 1951; Tinto, 1975, 1993). 

In his first work, after reviewing the literature of what he called “college dropout”, Spady (1970) claimed that: 
beyond a few comfortable and familiar generalizations about the relationship between attrition and family 
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background, ability, or academic performance, this literature lacks theoretical and empirical coherence ... 
conceptual clarity, methodological rigor, complexity of design, breadth, and analytic sophistication ... definite 
theoretical basis (p. 64). 

He reported the different categories of the previous studies in this field, as described by Knoll (1960) and Marsh 
(1966), as census, autopsy, case, prediction (or predictive), philosophical and theoretical and descriptive studies. 
Spady (1970) further asserted that the absence of what he called an analytical-explanatory category is 
“unfortunate and glaring” (p. 65). To fill the gap in the student retention literature, Spady started to explain the 
dropout process by investigating the quality of the interaction between the students and the environment of their 
academic institutions. This interaction is the result of the exposure of individual students’ attributes such as 
dispositions, interests, attitudes and skills to the influences, expectations and demands of the different 
components of their institutions including courses, faculty members, administrators and peers. 

Spady’s main assumption was that the outcome of this interaction determines the level of students’ integration 
within the academic and social systems of their institutions and subsequently their persistence. According to 
Spady, a student’s decision to stay or withdraw from his or her academic institution is influenced by two main 
factors in each of two systems: grades and intellectual development in the academic system, and normative 
congruence and friendship support in the social system. 

In his later work, Spady (1971) tested these assumptions in a longitudinal study on a sample of 683 new students 
who entered the University of Chicago in 1965. The statistical analysis of the study variables resulted in a 
modification on the initial theoretical model. The final Undergraduate Dropout Process Model is presented in 
Figure 1. 



Figure 1. The undergraduate dropout process model 


4.2 The Institutional Departure Model (Tinto, 1975, 1993) 

Building on Spady’s (1970, 1971) theoretical views on the undergraduate dropout process, Tinto published the 
first version of his well-recognised Institutional Departure Model, also known as the Student Integration Model 
(Tinto, 1975). Between 1975 and 1993, this model went through many examinations and revisions by the 
original author, Tinto, and others (Cabrera, Castaneda, Nora, & Hengstler, 1992; Cabrera et ah, 1993; Pascarella 
& Terenzini, 1979, 1980, 1983; Terenzini, Lorang, & Pascarella, 1981; Tinto, 1988). This resulted in the final 
modified version (Tinto, 1993), presented in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2. The institutional departure model 


The Institutional Departure Model is mainly based on Spady’s views of interaction between students and the 
academic and social systems of their institutions. Tinto also built on Spady’s link of the student attrition process 
to the theoretical views of social integration in Durkheim’s Suicide Theory (1951), discussed above. In addition, 
in his subsequent work “Leaving College”, Tinto (1993) adopted the views of the social anthropology work of 
Van Gennep (1960) on the rites of passage in tribal societies to describe the longitudinal process of students’ 
integration into the societies of their academic institutions. Van Gennep (cited in Tinto, 1993) argued that the 
transmission of relationships between succeeding groups is marked by the three stages of separation, transition 
and incorporation. 

Linking to this, Tinto argued that students’ experiences, especially in the first year of college, are also marked by 
these stages of passage. Accordingly, a student’s persistence or departure is a reflection of his or her success or 
failure in navigating the stages towards incorporation into the community of the institution. Tinto claimed that 
during the stage of separation, new college students need to detach themselves from the groups of their previous 
communities, such as family and high school, which have different values, norms and behaviour to the new 
communities of their academic institution. 

Once a student has started the process of disassociating him or herself from his or her old communities, but 
before having successfully acquired the norms and values of the new college community, that student is said by 
Tinto to be in the transition stage. This stage can occur during or after the first one. Finally, having successfully 
passed through the first two stages, the student can begin the process of integration into the new community of 
the college. 

The final version of Tinto’s Model of Institutional Departure (1993) states that colleges consist of two systems: 
academic and social. Students need to be integrated into both systems to persist in their academic institutions. 
Academic integration can be measured by the students’ grade performance and intellectual development, while 
social integration is measured by students’ interaction with college society (peers and faculty). The model 
suggests that a student enters college with some goals and commitments. The student’s pre-entry attributes, 
which include the student’s family background, skills and abilities and prior schooling, shape these initial goals 
and commitments. According to the model, the student’s experience at college (academic and social integration) 
will continuously modify (weaken or strengthen) his or her level of initial goals and commitments. The model 
suggests that the subsequent (modified) level of goals and commitments affects the student’s decision to stay in 
or leave the college (Tinto, 1975, 1993). The main amendment Tinto added to his model was the suggestion that 
the level of the student’s external commitments, such as family and job commitments, affects both the initial and 
subsequent level of his or her goals and commitments. 
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Tinto’s Model of Institutional Departure (1975, 1993) has been subject to extensive testing and examination over 
the last four decades and has been cited in many studies investigating the attrition problem in which the 
constructs, hypotheses and postulations of the models were empirically used, tested and critiqued (Barnett, 2006; 
Berger & Braxton, 1998; Braxton & Lien, 2000; Braxton, Shaw, & Johnson, 1997; Bmnsden, Davies, Shevlin, & 
Bracken, 2000; Cabrera et ah, 1992; Cabrera et ah, 1993; Caison, 2007; Elkins, Braxton, & James, 2000; Liu & 
Liu, 2000; Longwell-Grice & Longwell-Grice, 2007; Mannan, 2001; McCubbin, 2003; Pascarella, Duby, & 
Iverson, 1983; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1979, 1980, 1983, 1991, 1995; Sandiford & Jackson, 2003; Terenzini, 
Lorang, & Pascarella, 1981). These studies adopted and tested Tinto’s model in different college systems and 
environments, giving the model more credibility and validity. 

4.3 The Student Attrition Model (Bean, 1980, 1982) 

Despite Bean’s statement that the theoretical foundation of his model was “consistent with the work done on 
Tinto’s model” (Bean, 1980, p. 156), Bean criticised the use of views from Durkheim’s Suicide Theory in Tinto’s 
and Spady’s student attrition models. He argued that the link between the student dropout process and suicidal 
behaviour was not evident. Moreover, he said that the models of Tinto and Spady and other past retention studies 
were simply correlations between attrition and the demographic characteristic variables of the students and their 
academic institutions without any analytical explanation of the students’ reasons for withdrawal (Bean, 1980). 

Bean instead utilised the theoretical views of studies of turnover in work organisations; particularly the work of 
Price (1977). Employee turnover is defined in the original turnover work of Price (1977) as “the degree of 
individual movement across the membership boundary of a social system” (p. 4). In this model. Bean argued that 
the process of student attrition in academic institutions is similar to the process of employee turnover in work 
organisations and that students and employees leave for similar reasons. He stated that his model shared with 
employee turnover models the postulation that student and employee satisfaction, and subsequently their 
persistence, is affected by organisational determinants. 

To further adjust the employee turnover process to the context of higher education. Bean replaced the “pay” 
variable, which is a significant indicator of employee turnover, with four educational indicators: student GPA, 
development, institutional quality and practical value. Therefore, the Student Attrition Model (Bean, 1980) 
contains the following four categories of variables: dropout as a dependent variable, satisfaction and institutional 
commitment as intervening variables, the organisational determinants and the background variables. 

After statistical analysis of the hypothesis of Price’s (1977) turnover model. Bean concluded that the conceptual 
views of turnover in work organisation studies were useful in explaining the student attrition process. The main 
findings of Bean’s study were that although men and women leave college for different reasons, institutional 
commitments were important factors for both genders. The main difference between men and women was 
satisfaction, whereby men might leave even though they were satisfied. The variables that had the greatest 
impact on determining institutional commitment were the opportunity variables, especially the opportunity to 
transfer. 

In his second synthesised causal model of student attrition (presented in Figure 3) Bean (1982) conducted a 
second review of Tinto’s (1975) and Spady’s (1970, 1971) student attrition models. In addition, he incorporated 
ideas from other theoretical studies, such as the importance of intentions in influencing behaviour (Fishbein & 
Ajzen, 1975), the Student-Faculty Informal Contact Model of Pascarella (1980) and his own previous Student 
Attrition Model (Bean, 1980). The purpose of this review was to compare the theoretical perspectives and the 
different variables of these models to synthesise a general attrition model that could be adjusted for application 
in different types of institution. 
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The model was built to identify the variables that affect students’ intentions to leave, which is, as argued by 
Bean, the main indicator of student attrition. To do this, Bean categorised the variables from the reviewed student 
attrition models into the following four main categories: background, organisational, environmental and 
attitudinal and outcome variables. According to Bean (1982), any student attrition study should include variables 
from these four categories. Additionally, because this model is not exclusive to a single theoretical foundation, it 
is possible to adapt it for application in different contexts and types of institution. By adding or deleting variables 
within these four categories, researches can adjust the model for their specific purposes. 

4.4 The Student-Faculty’ Informal Contact Model (Pascarella, 1980) 

Based on the assumptions of Spady’s (1970, 1971) and Tinto’s (1975) theoretical models that student interaction 
with faculty members is an important component of students’ integration with the social and academic systems 
of their institutions, Pascarella presumed that students’ more informal interaction with faculty members could 
increase the level of their institutional commitment and subsequently minimise the risk of withdrawal. Moreover, 
he argued that this assumption was supported, especially for students with low institutional commitment, by the 
findings of his extensive studies with Terenzini of Tinto’s model (Pascarella & Terenzini, 1977, 1979, 1980; 
Terenzini & Pascarella, 1977, 1978). However, Pascarella (1980) stated that there is not much evidence from 
previous studies to support the direct influence of student-faculty informal contact on student persistence. 

Building on this argument, Pascarella (1980) constructed his Student-Faculty Informal Contact Model (presented 
in Figure 4). In addition to the above assumptions, the model also relied on the view of the educational value and 
benefit of student-faculty non-class interactions, such as in Sanford (1967) and Gaff and Wilson (1971), and the 
concept of academic institutions as socialising organisations, as in Newcomb (1962) and Wallace (1967). 
Moreover, Pascarella (1980) discussed what he called the “philosophical stance which emphasized the 
importance of college impacts beyond the transmission of facts and knowledge” (p. 545). Although the study 
investigated the impact of student-faculty informal contact on the various outcomes of college, student attrition 
was the focus of the model. 
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Figure 4. The student-faculty informal contact model 


The Student-Faculty Informal Contact Model is a longitudinal model that hypothesises, among other benefits, 
positive relationships between the amount of student-faculty informal interaction and student retention, 
especially in the first year. According to Pascarella (1980), the quality of the informal student-faculty 
non-classroom contact is influenced by a variety of factors including initial student differences, the faculty 
culture and classroom experiences, peer-culture involvement and the size of the institution. 

However, although the model took into account the college experience and other institutional factors, it 
emphasised the role of students’ individual differences, such as the students’ personalities, abilities, educational 
and professional aspirations, prior schooling achievement and experiences and the characteristics of their 
families and home environments (Pascarella, 1980). Moreover, Pascarella (1980) argued that there are different 
forms of student-faculty interaction that have different levels of influence. He said the most positive influence 
comes from interactions that extend the intellectual content of the study program into informal non-classroom 
contexts. 

4.5 The Non-Traditional Undergraduate Student Attrition Model (Bean & Metzner, 1985) 

Although Bean and Metzner (1985) described their Non-traditional Undergraduate Student Attrition Model 
(presented in Figure 5) as sharing similarities with previous studies, they argued that it has a completely different 
structure. This model focuses on a different type of student: the non-traditional commuter student. Bean and 
Metzner stated that, while previous models have emphasised the important role of social integration within the 
academic institution on the student persistence process, this factor has a minimal impact on non-traditional 
students. Rather, non-traditional students seem to be affected principally by environmental factors, including 
family commitments and other external responsibilities. 
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Figure 5. The non-traditional undergraduate student attrition model 


Bean and Metzner (1985) argued that there was a lack of consideration in theoretical studies of the experiences 
of non-traditional undergraduate students. They described the few studies that had focused on commuter students 
as “overwhelmingly descriptive”. Thus, Bean and Metzner (1985) argued that, since the most recognised 
theoretical models of student attrition were based on social perspectives and the lack of social integration was 
one of the defined characteristics of non-traditional students, there was a need to explain the attrition process of 
such students from a different theoretical perspective. To fill this gap in the student retention literature. Bean and 
Metzner (1985) built their Non-traditional Undergraduate Student Attrition Model. This model was partially 
derived from the previous models of traditional student attrition, especially the Student Attrition Model of Bean 
(1982) and other behavioural theories (Bender & Speckart, 1981; Fishbein & Ajzen, 1975; Lewin, 1935; Locke, 
1976). The model postulated that non-traditional students experience an environmental pressure that includes 
more interaction with external environmental factors and less interaction with the members or activities of the 
environments of their academic institutions. Thus, the model gives more importance to external factors than to 
institutional socialisation factors. 

The conceptual framework of the model is based on four sets of variables: academic performance, intent to 
leave, background and defined variables and, most importantly, environmental variables. First, regarding 
students’ academic performance, the model hypothesises that students with lower academic performance are 
more likely to withdraw. Moreover, although high school grades do not have directly affect student attrition, the 
academic performance of undergraduate students is directly affected by their academic performance in high 
school. Second, students’ intention to leave is influenced more by psychological outcomes than by academic 
variables. Third, students’ high school achievements and their educational goals, among other variables from 
other categories, are the background and defining variables that are expected to influence student persistence. 
Finally, according to the model, student attrition is most directly affected by environmental variables such as 
finance, working hours, outside encouragement, family responsibilities and opportunity to transfer. 

4.6 The Student Retention Integrated Model (Cabrera, Nora, & Castaneda, 1993) 

Based on the recommendations of the study by Cabrera et al. (1992), which presented a suggested integrative 
framework by merging the variables of the two distinguished student retention models of Tinto (1975) and Bean 
(1982), Cabrera et al. (1993) conducted an empirical study to test this proposed integrative model. The 
conclusion of the initial study, which is reviewed in the next section, supported the convergence of the two 
theoretical models with some amendments. From this, the Integrated Model of Student Retention (presented in 
Figure 6) was developed. 
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The Integrated Model of Student Retention consists of all the statistically confirmed variables from both 
theories. Those variables that were not validated through the initial analysis were excluded from the model and 
all similar constructs were merged. Accordingly, the “courses” and “institutional fit and quality” constructs of 
Bean’s theoretical model were merged with the “academic integration” and “institutional commitments” 
constructs of Tinto’s theoretical model, respectively. Further, some indicator variables were extracted from their 
parent constructs and included in the current model as independent variables. For example, Cabrera et al.’s 
(1993) statistical analysis found the “GPA” variable, considered in Tinto’s model as an indicator variable of the 
“academic integration” construct, to have an equivalent status to its parent construct. Hence, it was included in 
the Student Retention Integrated Model as a separate construct. Finally, the “financial attitudes” and 
“encouragement from friends and family” variables under the “environment” construct from Bean’s theoretical 
model were included in the current model as independent variables due to having been found to significantly 
affect academic integration, institutional commitments and persistence decision. 

The findings of Cabrera et al.’s (1993) study indicated that the integration of the two models of Tinto and Bean 
provided a better explanation and understanding of the student attrition process. Moreover, the statistical analysis 
confirmed that environmental variables have a more complex role in the student retention formula than was 
perceived by Tinto. This support Beans’ claims of the importance of such factors. 

Finally Cabrera et al. (1993) recommended that academic institutions, when designing student retention plans 
and strategies, focus on the variables that strongly encourage students to persist in their study programs and seek 
to address the past behaviour of students towards withdrawal. They also stressed the importance of constant 
monitoring and revision of these retention plans and strategies by the research units of the academic institutions. 

4 .7 Other Significant Student Retention Theories and Models 

In addition to the theoretical student retention models reviewed in the above sections, some other theoretical 
models and empirical studies have gained consideration in the literature of student retention in higher education. 
Some of these theoretical models have not been subjected to the same extensive application and examination as 
those reviewed above. Other studies only synthesise the variables of earlier theoretical models in attempts to 
develop new models containing only validated variables while excluding all others. An example of this type of 
study is Cabrera et al. (1992), which merged the famous models of Tinto (1975, 1987) and Bean (1982). Some of 
these studies are briefly reviewed in the following sections. 
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4.7.1 The Student Involvement Theory (Astin, 1984) 

The Student Involvement Theory, as defined by Astin (1984), “refers to the quantity and quality of the physical 
and psychological energy that students invest in the college experience” (p. 307). Astin postulated that the 
amount of students’ involvement in college is positively related to the amount of their learning and personal 
development. 

Although the Student Involvement Theory is an educational theory that focuses on enhancing the student 
development and learning environment in higher education, it has some implications for the student retention 
phenomenon. First, it was partially derived from Astin’s (1975) study of college dropouts. Second, according to 
Astin (1984), student retention is the other face of student involvement, whereby the greater the students’ 
involvement in their academic institutions, the greater is the rate of their persistence. Astin also argued that most 
of the reasons given by students for dropping out of college indicate a lack of involvement, which provides 
support for this theory. 

4.7.2 The Convergence between Tinto (1975, 1987) and Bean (1982) Theoretical Models 

“The convergence between two theories of college persistence ” was the title of the study as suggested by Cabrera 
et al. (1992). This study integrates Tinto’s Student Integration Model (1975, 1987) and the Student Attrition 
Model of Bean (1982), which are two of the major and most recognised and cited models of student retention. In 
this proposed integrative framework, Cabrera et al. (1992) empirically examined the similarities and the 
discriminant validity between these two theoretical models. The purpose was to determine how merging these 
two theories could enhance understanding of the student attrition phenomenon in higher education. 

A statistical analysis of the longitudinal study data, which was derived from 446 participants of a large tertiary 
institution, revealed that the variables of both theoretical models significantly overlapped. Moreover, the 
statistical analysis confirmed the assumptions of both theoretical models that student attrition is a result of a 
complex process of interaction between students’ personal attributes and the characteristics of their academic 
institutions and the significant impact of student-college fit on students’ intention to persist. 

However, the result of the study showed that the Student Integration Model was more robust in regard to the 
number of confirmed hypotheses. The statistical analysis confirmed almost 70% of the Student Integration 
Model’s hypotheses compared to 40% of the Student Attrition Model’s hypotheses. Conversely, Bean’s Student 
Attrition Model contributed better to revealing the significance of the role of external factors in the student 
retention phenomenon. The main conclusion of the study was that the results of the statistical analysis supported 
the merging of the two theoretical models, as this gave a comprehensive understanding of the student attrition 
process. Such a merger was achieved by integrating the variables from both models most related to the student 
attrition process. These findings led to the development of the Student Retention Integrated Model (Cabrera et 
al., 1993) reviewed earlier. 

4.7.3 Theory Elaboration of Tinto’s Institutional Departure Model (Berger & Braxton, 1998) 

In contrast to the theory integration method utilised in the above study, Berger and Braxton (1998) revised the 
distinguished student retention theoretical model of Tinto (1993) through what they called “theory elaboration”. 
They defined the process of theory elaboration as “the application of new concepts borrowed from other 
theoretical perspectives to explain the focal phenomena” (Berger & Braxton, 1998, p. 104). Unlike theory 
integration, whereby two validated theoretical models are merged to develop a more comprehensive model, 
theory elaboration is suitable for use with those theoretical models that are insufficient or limited to particular 
contexts or situations. The purpose of the “borrowed concepts” is thus to fill the voids in these models. 

Berger and Braxton (1998) claimed that, although Tinto’s student retention theoretical model had 
“near-paradigmatic status” in the student retention field and had been empirically tested in many studies, only 
five of the 13 assumptions of the model were “robustly supported”. Moreover, they argued that the social 
integration construct that formed two of the supported assumptions of Tinto’s model lacked explanation. Thus, 
Berger and Braxton (1998) developed the required explanations through theory elaboration of Tinto’s 
Institutional Departure Model (1993). 

To do this, Berger and Braxton (1998) omitted the variables from Tinto’s model that lacked support; that is, those 
related to initial and subsequent goals and commitments and the academic integration construct. Meanwhile, to 
develop an explanation for the social integration construct, they added three organisational attribute variables 
expected to provide a possible source of influence and lead to different levels of social integration. These 
organisational attribute variables were institutional communication, fairness in policy and rule enforcement and 
participating in decision making. 
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The statistical analysis of the study supported the elaboration made to Tinto’s theoretical model. The study 
findings suggested that organisational attribute variables could be added to the model as a possible source of 
social integration. Moreover, the influence of the organisational attributes was not limited to social integration. 
The analysis of the study variables also suggested an indirect influence of the organisational attributes on 
students’ intentions to withdraw. Thus, it was one of the key findings of the study that organisational attributes 
play a significant role in the student retention phenomenon. 

5. Limitations of the Student Retention Theories 

Studies of the student retention issue in higher education, including the theoretical models, as in other research 
fields, have their shortcomings and limitations. One of the most well-recognised limitations of the student 
retention studies concerns their generalisability (Jeffreys, 2012). Most student retention studies are undertaken in 
particular institutions and their findings are usually not easily generalised to other institutions (Boston & Ice, 
2011; Pascarella, 1980). This might be because low student retention is a campus-based phenomenon (Berger et 
al., 2012). Hence, every case has unique characteristics and circumstances that make it difficult to generalise its 
findings to other cases (Cabrera et al., 1993; Caison, 2007; Chapman & Pascarella, 1983; Mclnnis & James, 
2004). However, the high frequency of these theoretical models and distinguished empirical studies being tested 
and replicated in other contexts should enhance their generalisability (Cabrera et al., 1992; Ho Yu, DiGangi, 
Jannasch-Pennell, & Kaprolet, 2010; Pascarella, Terenzini, & Wolfle, 1986). 

Other limitations of student retention studies relate to the research strategies they utilise and the types of sample 
institutions and participants they study. One of the criticisms of student retention studies is that they have 
primarily focused on traditional academic institutions and traditional types of students (Bean & Metzner, 1985; 
Braxton & Lee, 2005). As noted by Bean and Metzner (1985), most of the early studies were conducted in 
ordinary four-year institutions with students of average age group and social background. These authors claimed 
that among the great number of studies that investigated the low student retention problem, only a few studies 
focused on the commuter four-year institutions (Bean & Metzner, 1985). Moreover, there was a lack of studies 
on students of minority groups and part-time older students. 

Regarding the research strategies used, one of the shortcomings of the student retention literature has been the 
dependence of the leading theoretical models and early distinguished studies on the quantitative research 
techniques (Jones, 2008; Ozga & Sukhnandan, 1997). As a consequence, students’ experiences in the academic 
and social systems of their academic institutions and in their own external off-campus communities might have 
been inadequately explored. 

Finally, concerning the theoretical and conceptual background. Bean (1982) pointed to an overabundance of 
non-theoretical descriptive studies in the field of student retention research. He argued that such studies are only 
useful if they aim to find who is leaving rather than why they are leaving. Instead, he suggested that the relations 
between the variables of these studies should be reinvestigated using theories. However, as noted by Bean and 
Metzner (1985), many student retention studies have relied heavily on the assumptions of Tinto’s models (1975, 
1993), which were not designed to study non-traditional students and did not include some of the major attrition 
factors such as the organisational factors. Moreover, Tinto (1982) discussed the student retention models’ 
inadequacy in distinguishing between transferring and withdrawing completely from the higher education 
system. He criticised his earlier theoretical model of 1975, stating “it does not adequately distinguish between 
those behaviours that lead to institutional transfer and those that result in permanent withdrawal from higher 
education” (Tinto, 1982, p. 689). 

6. Summary and Conclusion 

This paper presented an extensive and analytical review of the major conceptual and theoretical models and 
empirical studies in the student retention field over the last four decades. It was preceded by a brief historical 
background of the establishment and development of such research field. As mentioned above, concerns about 
low student retention dated back to the 1600s. However, systematic studies did not until the early 1970s. 

In general, the early pioneer works of student retention were influenced by three major theories and conceptual 
models. These are the suicide theory (Durkheim, 1951) from the field of sociology, the theoretical views of the 
rites of passage in tribal societies (Van Gennep, 1960) from the field of social anthropology and the concept of 
labour turnover from the field of human resources (Price, 1977). Moreover, later studies of student retention 
were interpreted according to different theoretical perspectives including physiological, psychological, 
sociological, cultural, organisational, environmental, interactional and economic views. 

Regarding the factors that are mostly linked or reported as causing students to voluntary leave their study 
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programs before graduation, it is worth mentioning that these factors were investigated and discussed 
differentially in the student retention models. The classification in the theoretical models of the constructs or 
variables of student attrition depends on the type and theoretical background of the models. For example, the 
student attrition factors of the psychological models relate to the attributes of the students themselves, whereas 
sociological models consider the impact of social and institutional factors. Thus, it would not be useful to list all 
of the specific reasons for student withdrawal as reported in the literature due to the number of these that are 
likely to be irrelevant and inapplicable to other situations. Flowever, among all of the variables of student 
attrition, the quality of the student’s institutional experience and the level of his or her integration into the 
academic and social system of the academic institution were the most influential variables as reported by the 
major student retention models (Castaneda, Nora, & Flengstler, 1992; Cabrera et al., 1993; Spady, 1970, 1971; 
Tinto, 1975, 1993). 

Moreover, the focus of the student retention theoretical models was not on the specific reasons that students 
withdraw from their study programs, but rather on why some students react to these specific factors by 
withdrawing. This is because these factors, while constituting challenges, are not necessarily the actual causes of 
withdrawal. For example, a student having academic difficulties might persist if successfully integrated into the 
college environment and vice versa (Tinto, 1975, 1993). Another example is student transfer, which can be 
attributed to many different variables, such as students’ levels of educational goals and academic abilities, lack of 
academic and/or social integration and financial issues. The factors involved in student transfer are far from 
straightforward. A student might transfer from his or her current institution to a better one because of his or her 
higher levels of educational goals and academic abilities. Conversely, another student might transfer to what 
seems a less strict institution because of his or her lower educational goals and academic abilities. In both 
scenarios, the direct withdrawal reasons reported by the non-persister students are the same, transfer; however, 
the motivations are contrastive. 

Finally, The paper concluded by shedding the light on some of the shortcomings and limitations of the student 
retention theories. These limitations were referred to the generalizability and the utilised research strategies. 
Moreover, many researchers criticized reliance of many of the earlier conceptual models on the descriptive 
non-theoretical methodological techniques. 
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